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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1890. 


THE ABORIGINES OF TASMANIA. 

The Aborigines of Tasmania. By H. Ling Roth. (Lon¬ 
don : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1890.) 

R. H. L. ROTH has written an honest, unpreten¬ 
tious, and therefore most useful book on “The 
Aborigines of Tasmania.” He gives us on pp, 2-8 a very 
complete bibliography of all works treating of his sub¬ 
ject, and he then proceeds to place before us the quint¬ 
essence distilled from that little library. Why he should 
have printed two hundred copies only of his work, is 
difficult to understand, and does not speak well for the 
study of anthropology. No serious student of human 
palaeontology can be without this book, and we should 
have supposed that the public at large also would have 
much preferred a trustworthy description of the life and 
manners of this now extinct race to the ever-varying 
theories of what a savage is supposed to have been or 
not to have been, to have done or not to have done, 
which abound in some of the most popular works on 
anthropology and sociology. In the fourteen chapters of 
his book Mr. Roth treats of the country, the form and 
size of its inhabitants, the psychology of the natives, 
their wars, their knowledge of fire, hunting, and fishing, 
their nomadic life, their personal habits, their scientific 
and artistic acquirements, their manufactures, their trade, 
their customs, good and bad, their language, their osteo¬ 
logy, and lastly their origin. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of tne wealth 
of information on all these subjects which Mr. Roth has 
rendered accessible in this volume. It is well arranged, 
and all his statements can readily be verified, for he 
always give his references, and a complete index renders 
its use easy at all times. The illustrations also show great 
care and cleverness. 

Perhaps not the least important lesson which anthropo¬ 
logists might learn from this book is the extremely uncer¬ 
tain character of the accounts which visitors of Tasmania, 
and even persons long settled in the island, have given us 
of its inhabitants. This is a sore point with the students 
of sociology, but it is high time that it should be thoroughly 
probed. We shall confine our remarks to one subject only, 
the Tasmanian religion, and, with the help of Mr. Roth, 
we shall undertake to show that there is not one essential 
point in the religion of the Tasmanians on which different 
authorities have not made assertionsdiametrically opposed 
to each another. 

No Religion. —Nothing staggers a savage—perhaps even 
an educated man—so much as when he is asked what his 
religion is. No. wonder that many of the Tasmanians, 
when asked that question, answered, with a broad grin, 
“ Don’t know.” What should we say if we were asked 
whether we believed in Raegoo Wrapper or Namma ? 
Widowson, however, assures us that the Tasmanians had 
really no religion at all. “ It is generally supposed,” he 
says, “ that they have not the slightest idea of a Supreme 
Being.” Briton adds : “ They do not appear to have any 
rites or ceremonies, religious or otherwise.” 

Dualism. —That the Tasmanians were Dualists, believ- 
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ing, like the followers of Zoroaster, in a good and an evil 
spirit, is attested by numerous authorities. Leigh says :— 
“ Their notions of religion are very obscure. However, 
they believe in two spirits : one, they say, governs the 
day, whom they call the good spirit; the other governs 
the night, and him they think evil. To the good spirit 
they attribute everything good, and to the evil spirit 
everything hurtful.” Jeffreys says:—“ They have but a 
very indistinct notion of their imaginary deity, who, they 
say, presides over the day, an evil spirit making its 
appearance in the night. This deity, whosoever it is, 
they believe to be the giver of everything good.” He 
adds, however, that they appear to acknowledge no more 
than one God, thus furnishing an exact parallel to the 
Parsis, who, though they admit two spirits, acknowledge 
Ormasd only as their true god. Milligan confirms this 
view 7 . He admits that the Tasmanians believed in many 
spirits, but he adds that “ they considered one or two 
spirits to be of omnipotent energy, though they do not 
seem to have invested even these last with attributes of 
benevolence.” Robinson maintains that “ they were 
fatalists (whatever that may mean in their language), and 
that they believed in the existence both of a good and 
evil spirit. The latter they called Raegoo Wrapper, to 
whom they attributed all their afflictions, and they used 
the same word to express thunder and lightning.” 

Nature-Gods. —That the Tasmanians derived some of 
their ideas of the godhead from the great phenomena of 
Nature we have seen already from their identifying day 
and night with their good and evil spirits. Thunder and 
Lightning were their names for the evil spirit, or their 
devil, as some observers call him. Besides day and 
night, thunder and lightning, the moon also is mentioned 
as an object of their worship. Thus, Lloyd tells us “ that 
it was customary among the aborigines to meet at some 
time-honoured trysting-place at every full moon, a period 
regarded by them with most profound reverence.” In¬ 
deed, he adds, “ judging from their extraordinary 
gestures in the dance, the upturned eye and out¬ 
stretched arm, apparently in a supplicating spirit, I have 
been often disposed to conclude that the poor savages 
were invoking the mercy and protection of that planet as 
their guardian deity.” 

Devil-ivorship. —We now come to the testimony in 
support of an exclusive devil-worship. Davies asserts 
that the aborigines certainly believed in the existence of 
an evil spirit, called by some tribes Namma, who has 
power by night. Of him they are much afraid, and never 
will willingly go out in the dark. But, he adds, “ I could 
never make out that they believed in a good deity, for 
although they spoke of one, it struck me that it was what 
they had been told ; they may, however, believe in one 
who has power by day.” 

Backhouse speaks in the same hesitating tone :— 

“ These people,” he says, “ have received a few faint 
ideas of the existence and superintending providence of 
God ; but they still attribute the strong emotions of their 
minds to the devil, who, they 7 say, tells them this or that, 
and to whom they attribute the power of prophetic com¬ 
munication. It is not clear that by the devil they mean 
anything more than a spirit ; but they say he lives in 
their breasts, on which account they shrink from having 
the breast touched.” 

Y 
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If we could fully trust this statement, and it is con¬ 
firmed to some extent by Horton, it would be most im¬ 
portant as showing the germs of moral ideas among the 
Tasmanians. To believe in a devil, not simply with horns 
and hoofs, but living within our own hearts, is an advance 
which, even in Europe, has as yet been made by a small 
minority only. The majority of Tasmanians evidently 
represented their devil in a more material form. Thus 
Dove says that, “ while they had no term in their native 
language to designate the Creator of all things, they 
stood in awe of an imaginary spirit who -was disposed to 
annoy and hurt them. The appearance of this malignant 
demon in some horrible form, was especially dreaded in 
the season of night.” 

Monotheism. —But while some authorities seem inclined 
to reduce the Tasmanian religion to a belief in a devil 
only, others seem to look upon it as almost monotheism. 
Thus Jeffreys, though he admits that the Tasmanians 
(like most Agnostics) have a very indistinct notion of their 
imaginary deity, relates that they have a kind of song 
which they chant to him. He knows that they believe in 
a good and an evil spirit, but he adds, that they believe 
the good spirit to be the giver of everything good, and 
that they do not appear to acknowledge any more than 
one God. That good spirit had, as we saw, no name, 
and this, which to some may seem to be a serious defect, 
is again a feature which the Tasmanian religion shares in 
common with the religion of far more advanced races. 

Spirit-worship. —Those who hold that religion began 
everywhere with a belief in spirits may likewise find some 
support for their theory in the accounts given of the 
Tasmanians. Henderson states :— 

“ A common belief prevails in Tasmania and New South 
Wales regarding the existence of inferior spirits, who 
conceal themselves in the deep woody chasms during the 
day, but who wander forth after dark, with . power to 
injure or even to destroy. Their rude encampments are 
frequently alarmed by these unearthly visitors, whose 
fearful moanings are at one time borne on the midnight 
breeze, and at another are heard mingling with the 
howling tempest.” 

This does not prove as yet that these spirits are always 
believed to be the spirits of the departed. Milligan, 
however, after telling us that the Tasmanians were poly¬ 
theists—that is, that they believed in guardian angels or 
spirits, and in a plurality of powerful but generally evil- 
disposed beings, inhabiting crevices and caverns of rocks, 
and making temporary abode in hollow trees and solitary 
valleys, adds “ that the aborigines were extremely super¬ 
stitious, believing most implicitly in the return of the 
spirits of their departed friends and relations to bless 
or injure them, as the case might be. To their guardian 
spirits, the spirits of their departed friends or relations, 
they gave the generic name Warraivah, an aboriginal 
term signifying shade, shadow, ghost, or apparition.” 

Immortality of the Soul. —One point on which nearly 
all witnesses seem to agree is the belief of the Tasmanians 
in the immortality of the soul. They evidently had not 
yet advanced so far as to be able to doubt it. Milligan 
had ascertained that the aborigines of Tasmania, previous 
to their intercourse with Europeans, distinctly entertained 
the idea of immortality, as regarded the soul or spirit of 
man. Robinson, who was present at the burning of a 
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dead body, received the following explanation from a 
native :—“ Native dead, fire; goes road England, plenty 
natives England.” What he meant to say was that when 
a black fellow was dead and had been burnt, he tvent to 
England, where there are many black fellows. The name 
of England, Dreany , as a distant country, and the home 
of white people, had become with them the name of a 
new Elysium. Others expected to reappear on an island 
in the Straits, and to jump up white men. They antici¬ 
pated in another life the full enjoyment of what they 
coveted in this. Backhouse declares that they have some 
vague ideas of a future existence. Dove remarks that they 
were persuaded of their being ushered by death into 
another and happier state, and he considers this as 
almost the only remnant of a primitive religion which 
maintained a firm abode in their minds. However, as if 
to show that no account of their religious persuasions 
should go uncontradicted, Davies remarks that, “though 
it is hard to believe that the natives have no idea of a 
future state, yet from every inquiry, both from themselves 
and from whites most conversant with them, I have never 
been able to ascertain that such a belief exists.” 

Prayers. —Of course those who maintain that the 
Tasmanians have no religion, maintain at the same time 
that they have no kind of worship, no sacrifices, no 
prayers. But Leigh tells us that, “when any of the 
family are on a journey, they are accustomed to sing 
to the good spirit for the purpose of securing his protec¬ 
tion over their absent friends, and that they may be 
brought back in health and safety.” Jeffreys relates that it 
frequently happens that the sealers ... are compelled to 
leave their native women for several days together. On 
these occasions these affectionate creatures have a kind 
of song, which they chant to their imaginary deity. 

Charms. —It is known also that the Tasmanians carried 
charms, mostly abone or even the skull of their relatives and 
friends. In some cases they ascribed healing powers to 
these bones, or at all events they put them by their side 
or on their head when they felt sick. This after all is no 
more than our preserving a lock of hair, and looking at it 
when we are in trouble or grief. 

Negative evidence is always less trustworthy than 
positive. Still it may be taken for what it is worth, that 
observers seem never to have discovered idols (p. 69), 
totems (p. 75), or fetishes, among the natives of 
Tasmania. 

Such is the nature of the evidence bearing on the 
religious ideas of the Tasmanians, which Mr. Roth has 
collected so carefully and so conscientiously. Nothing 
can be more full of contradictions, more doubtful, more 
perplexing. Yet with such materials our best anthropolo¬ 
gists and sociologists have built up their systems. 

The Tasmanians, being reputed the lowest of savages, 
were represented as the children of Nature, and whatever 
the children of Nature were supposed to have been, when 
emerging from a purely animal into a more or less human 
state, the Tasmanians and other savages were called 
up as witnesses to confirm every kind of psychological 
speculation. 

We saw that there is hardly any kind of religion which 
could not be proved to have been the original religion 
of the Tasmanians. How then can we wish for more 
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pliant witnesses in support of any theory as to what the 
primordial religion of mankind must have been? If it 
were desired to prove that, prior to the advent of 
Europeans, they were atheists, without any religious ideas 
or ceremonial usages, we have several excellent witnesses 
to prove it. We could prove equally well that they 
believed in a devil only, that they were Dualists, believing 
in a good and an evil spirit, that they had deified the 
powers of Nature, that they had arrived at a belief in one 
God, that they were polytheists, that they believed in 
ghosts, in the return of the spirits of their friends, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in the efficacy of prayers and 
charms. Nay, if it were desired to produce perfectly 
unprejudiced evidence in favour of the descent of man 
from some higher animal, Lord Monboddo might have 
appealed to the Tasmanians. For, according to Mr. 
Horton, they believed “ that they were formed with tails 
and without knee-joints, by a benevolent being, and that 
another descended from heaven, and compassionating 
the sufferers, cut off their tails, and with grease softened 
their knees.” 

Dr. E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., the Reader in Anthropology at 
Oxford, has written a short preface, in which he expresses 
his general approval of the work, 

F. Max Muller. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. ] 

British Association Procedure. 

There is one point on which I am unable to agree with Prof. 
Tilden’s letter in your issue of September 4 (p. 456), viz. that 
concerning the work and constitution of the Sectional Commit¬ 
tees. I can only speak in terms of Section A, but I believe that 
whatever cynical doubt may be expressed as to the utility of the 
proceedings of the section there is none as to the utility of its 
proceedings in Committee. Here matters of moment are brought 
forward, suggestions made, new researches encouraged or the 
reverse ; and here, as Mr. Shenstone implies, younger members 
become acquainted with those whom they have long revered at 
a distance. A sectional committee is not, and should not be, a 
small executive body, but a large, representative, and suggestive 
body comprising all the real workers in the particular subject 
present at the year’s gathering, and by no means excluding those 
younger men who, though now retiring and inconspicuous, will 
have at some future time to take a prominent place. 

Prof. Tilden speaks, however, of the demand for election 
upon the sectional committees. 

If there is anything of this sort, and I believe that to some 
extent there is, it is an abuse to be checked with vigour. 

I should like to propose a general agreement that any direct 
demand or solicitation to be placed on any committee should be 
accepted as at once disqualifying for that year. But all the 
more would it be incumbent on accustomed members to see that 
no real original worker was accidentally excluded from the 
healthy and stimulating conference with his seniors which these 
meetings may afford. Oliver J. Lodge. 

The Mode of Observing the Phenomena of 
Earthquakes. 

Forwarded by Dr. John Marshall. 

Having seen in Nature, of the 28th ult. (p. 414), your 
remarks, on the uncertainty of the evidence to be obtained from 
a narration of the subjective impression of movements of the 
earth and surrounding objects, in obtaining information with re- 
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gard to earthquakes, and that you also remark that, ‘ ‘ possibly, 
some evidence on this subject might even now be obtained,” 
I venture to say that I was in a first storey room of Wickham 
Place, near Witham, Essex, during the earthquake that occurred 
somewhat severely in part of Essex a few years back ; and that 
I was sitting against a partition wali, facing a window to the east, 
during the whole time of its duration. A hill about miles 
away formed the horizon, the outline of which passed across this 
window about half way up, from my point of view. I saw this 
outline apparently rise up to the top of the window, and sink 
down again, a displacement which, if it had been due to the 
movement of the hill itself, must have meant a great deal; but 
although this was really due, no doubt, to the motion of the house 
itself, yet the appearance was so deceptive that it produced 
entirely the idea, at the time, on my senses, that it was the hill 
that moved. 

At Guy’s Hospital last year, about 14 months ago, while I 
was in bed, at somewhere about eight o’clock, I fancy, I felt 
nothing, but saw the other parts of the building, through the 
windows, sway slowly, and the sight of it gave me a more or 
less dizzy feeling. There was a friend sitting on the bed at the 
time, but he felt nothing. Until I drew his attention to the fact 
that the bed curtains were swaying, he saw nothing of it. 

These impressions make me think that such are of no value 
in a house except to determine very slight shocks. 

I made notes at the time of these points, but they are not to 
hand just now. I scarcely think such evidence can be of any 
use to you, but on the chance that it may be, I send it. 

Harold G. Dixon. 

Nelson House, Snanklin, Isle of Wight, September 3. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

SECTION F. 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 

Opening Address by Prof. Alfred Marshall, M.A., 
F. S.S., President of the Section. 

Some Aspects of Competition. 

I understand that the function of an opening address to a sec¬ 
tion of this Association is to give an account of the advances made 
in some part of the field of study with which that section is spec¬ 
ially concerned. The part of our field to which I would drect 
your attention to-day is the action of competition. We cannot, 
in the short space of time allotted to us, make an adequate study 
of the progress that has been made even in this part of our field ; 
but we may be able to go some way towards ascertaining the 
character of the changes that are going on in our own time in 
the mode of action of competition, and in the attitude of econo¬ 
mists towards it. 

I do not now speak of changes in the moral sentiments of 
economists with regard to competition—though these, also, are 
significant in their way—but of changes in their mental attitude 
towards it, and in the way in which they analyse and reason 
about its methods of action. Of these changes, the most con¬ 
spicuous and important is the abandonment of general proposi¬ 
tions and dogmas in favour of processes of analysis and reasoning 
carefully worked out, and held ready for application to the 
special circumstances of particular problems relating to different 
countries and different ages, to different races and different 
classes of industry. 

This movement may, perhaps, best be regarded as a passing 
onward from that early stage in the development of scientific 
method, in which the operations of Nature are represented as 
conventionally simplified for the purpose of enabling them to be 
described in short and easy sentences, to that higher stage in which 
they are studied more carefully, and represented more nearly 
as they are, even at the expense of some loss of simplicity and 
definiteness, and even apparent lucidity. To put the same thing 
in more familiar words, the English economists of fifty years ago 
were gratified, rather than otherwise, when some faithful hench¬ 
man, or henchwoman, undertook to set forth their doctrines in 
the form of a catechism or creed ; and the economists of to-day 
abhor creeds and catechisms. Such things are now left for the 
Socialists. 

It has, indeed, been an unfortunate thing for the reputation 
of the older economists, that many of the conditions of England 
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